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A NIGHT IN RAMAZAN, 


Ir has been a terribly hot day. All day long, 
heavy black clouds have rolled up from the 
Adriatic and circled round the mountains that 
shut in plain and lake ; but not a drop of rain 
has fallen upon the parched and dried-up soil. 
The growling of the thunder has been incessant, 
though not a breath of air has stirred the heavy 
leaves, or freshened the close unwholesome atmo- 
sphere that scorches throat and lungs, and seems 
to weigh oppressively upon one’s very limbs. 

But evening has come at last, and the good 
folk of Scodra are trudging slowly homeward 
from the bazaar. In the high-road facing the 
burial-ground in which Ali Haidaar Pasha lies 
buried, a knot of Mohammedans in gold-em- 
broidered jackets and voluminous ‘fustanelles’ 
are standing just outside the great double gates 
leading to the courtyard of one of the richest 
aghas in the city. They are watching for the 
evening gun from the citadel, which will tell 
them that their weary fast is over for the day, 
and that they may go in to the evening meal. 
From sunrise to sunset not a morsel of food, not 
a single cup of coffee, has touched their lips; 
they have passed the long hot hours of a sultry 
summer day without even drinking a drop of 
water or smoking a single cigarette. Some of 
them have had to work during the day, and some 
have tried to sleep away the laggard hours in the 
stifling rcoms of the harem, and it is small 
wonder if, faint and exhausted, they look with 
angry eyes upon the Christian shopkeepers and 
labourers who plod along the dusty road, puffing 
at their cigarettes with an air of having had as 
much coffee as they pleased to drink all day long. 
We are now in the last quarter of the moon, for 
it is more than three weeks ago that the great 
fast of Ramazan began, and the strain is begin- 
ning to tell even upon the strongest men, and to 
show itself in their haggard looks and hollow 
cheeks, But at last the sixteen sultry hours of 
fasting are coming to a close. The city already 
lies in shadow, for the sun has sunk behind 


Mount Tarabos, though the castle rock and the 
citadel itself are still in full sunlight. 

Gradually the shadows creep up the hill and 
quench the blaze of light in which the parapets 
were bathed, and then the eyes of the watchers 
are gladdened by the sight of a dull red flash, 
followed by a ball of smoke that shoots out 
between the parapets from one of the old iron 
guns that keep the key of North Albania. At 
the same moment the wailing cry of half-a-dozen 
muezzins rings out from the mosques close by, 
and with a sigh of relief the expectant group 
turns and troops, with swaying fustanelles and a 
jauntier air, through the great gates, to break its 
long fast at the evening meal, which a great 
clattering among the women-kind shows to be 
nearly ready. 

This great fast is held in memory of the 
Hegira; but though all good Mohammedans 
religiously fast during the day, yet they are 
allowed to feast during the night-hours between 
sunset and sunrise. Very often friends and 
relations come to these evening festivities, and 
sometimes strangers are invited. During the past 
week we have twice been to entertainments at 
Mohammedan houses after nightfall, and to-night 
we are going again with an English friend who 
is spending a week or two in Scodra, and is 
naturally anxious to see all that he can of native 
life. Luckily we have not been invited to the 
tedious dinner or supper, but only to the ‘musical 
at home’ which is to be held afterwards ; and so, 
as we have a little time to spare, we enter a café 
to see how the evening is passing there. We sit 
down on a bench against the wall, in front of 
a bare wooden table, and call for coffee. Our 
entry causes some little sensation, for I am well 
known ; and the sight of two Franks in a poor 
native café is something out of the common. 
However, our enterprise is not rewarded, for the 
place is deplorably dull; two or three groups of 
poorer Albanians sitting gloomily over their 
coffee are the only representatives of the merry 
company we hoped to see; while in the centre of 
the room two Mohammedans are having their 
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heads shaved by the silent proprietor of the 
combined khan and barber’s shop and his assist- 
ant. My friend was in high spirits when we 
entered; but a few minutes of this funereal 
gloom have effectually taken all the fun out of 
him, and so we hastily swallow our coffee, and 
leave the melancholy ‘ khanji’ still scraping away 
at his customer’s forehead. 

The beginning of the evening has not been 
promising, but I console my visitor with the 
assurance that at Fiscta Agha’s house things will 
be very different. We therefore make a fresh 
start, accompanied by Marco, a Christian of the 
town who, on the strength of being able to say 
Yes, sir,’ and ‘Oui, monsieur,’ in addition to the 
broken Italian common to his kind, passes for a 
skilled linguist, and looks upon all travellers as 
his lawful prey. He precedes us, dressed in full 
mountaineer costume, over which he wears a 
shabby old ulster several sizes too small for him, 
put on asa precaution against the fever that he 
insists is lurking in the sultry night-air. In his 
right hand he carries a tightly-rolled lady’s 
umbrella of green silk, a gift from his last master ; 
and in his left he swings a lantern, to guide us 
through the narrow streets of the Mohammedan 
quarter. On our way we pass three Zingari who 
are playing softly the air of Hadji Ali; and 
then passing out of the narrow street into an open 
space, we come to the great double gates of Fiscta 
Agha’s house. After the usual challenges, one 
wing of the gate swings open, and we enter the 
courtyard, being rather taken aback by what 
seems to be the ghost of a huge white bird 
stretched across the yard. It is, however, only 
the agha’s best fustanelle which he has had 
washed in view of the coming Feast of Bairam, 
and has hung across the courtyard to dry. As 
the fustanelle is thirty or forty yards long round 
the hem, it is not surprising that it seems to 
stretch through the darkness like the white 
wings of some giant bird, to eyes not accustomed 
to such an amplitude of petticoat. 

By the light from an open door we make for 
| the wooden staircase that leads to the balcony on 
the first floor, where Fiscta Agha greets us, and 
escorts us to the room in which the merrymaking 
is going on. The place is crowded; but by dint 
of pushing and elbowing, the agha pilots us 
across the floor to the seat of honour on the divan 
by his side. Instantly an attendant gives us each 
a brass ashpan, another offers us cigarettes with 
his hand on his heart, a third brings us coffee, 
and a fourth sweetmeats. We are bound by 
etiquette to refuse nothing, and the coffee and 
cigarettes we enjoy; but the sugar-plums we slip 
into our pocket handkerchiefs at the first con- 
venient opportunity. After we have exchanged 
compliments with our host and our friends and 
acquaintances, the music, which our entrance 
has interrupted, strikes up again. The musicians 
are three in number, and squat on the floor at 


on the ‘guzla, a kind of mandolin, across whose 
two wire strings he tinkles his little cherry-bark 
‘plectrum’ with a grave and dignified air. By his 
side is an old man, with huge horn spectacles 
balanced on his hooked nose, who holds a fiddle 
upon the floor at arm’s length, and scrapes away 
solemnly with a clumsy bow on the strings that 
are turned away from him. The third musician 
is a pale and melancholy youth, who bangs a 
tambourine upon his knuckles, knees, and elbows, 
with mournful repetition, going through all his 
movements as if he were moved by clockwork, 
Of course they play ‘Hadji Ali, the Pirate of 
Dulcigno, as surely as the street-boy at home 
whistles the latest comic song; for Hadji Ali was 
an Albanian hero, and the Mohammedans of 
Scodra are in heroic mood just now. It is a 
weird and plaintive melody in the minor key, 
necessitated by the setting of the two wire strings 
of the guzla, and, though it sounds like a dirge 
ure and simple, is played in Scodra at feasts and 
estivals of every kind. Occasionally, the tam- 
bourine breaks into a long-drawn howl, drawling 
Hadji Ali’s name through his nose, in a fashion 
that reminds us of a dog baying the moon. 
There are fifty or sixty verses of ‘Hadji Ali, and 
though the tambourine’s effort is the only attempt 
at singing, the musicians take us soligionsle 
through the air over and over again till the full 
number of verses is accomplished. It seems 
never ending; but at last, just as we are falling 
asleep, the wailing tune fades softly away, an 

the Hadji may be considered as disposed of for 
to-night. 

More coffee, more sweetmeats, and more 
cigarettes are pressed upon us, and then some of 
the servants begin to clear a space in the centre 
of the room by pushing the people into the 
corners and making them stand close round the 
walls. Presently, a hungry-looking young fellow, 
dressed simply in a loose cotton shirt and trousers, 
begins walking round in a circle, keeping time to 
the rhythm of the three musicians, who have 
struck up another plaintive air. He walks round 
and round, waving his hands and_ balancing 
himself first on one foot and then on the other, 
but doing nothing else, while we sit anxiously 
wondering when he is going to begin. My 
English friend soon has enough of this sort of 
thing, and whispers to me to lend him my scarf- 
pin. He then opens his pocket-knife, and waits 
resignedly for the dance to end, As soon as he 
gets his page he makes signs to Fiscta 
Agha that he is going to perform something ; 
then wrapping his handkerchief tightly round 
his Paves 3 pricks his skin surreptitiously and 
squeezes out a drop of blood. Then with his 
knife he goes through the pantomine of cutting 
off his thumb by smearing the blood in a thin 
line round beneath the nail. The Albanians 
crowd round, looking on him as an_ escaped 
lunatic, when suddenly with a rapid lick of his 
tongue and a dab of his handkerchief he has 
made the long gash disappear, and has completel 
healed what looked like a very serious woun 
This feat arouses every one’s curiosity; we are 
nearly stifled by the pressure of the onlookers, 
and my friend has to do his trick over and over 
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and he bitterly repents his desire for fame. 
Luckily for him, a counter-attraction draws the 
public attention from him, and a scolding voice 
makes every one turn to look at the other side 
of the room, where three small boys have profited 
by the general crowding round our divan to take 
a yataghan from the wall and to set to work at 
carving their thumbs and fingers in imitation of 
the marvellous Frank, Happily, before much 
harm is done, the yataghan is taken away and the 
boys soundly cuffed; and I quietly restore the 
pin to my scarf in the general confusion. 


After more coffee comes the great dance of the | 


evening, and again the gaunt youth pirouettes 
round the ring. This time, however, something 
more striking is to be performed, and so one 
of the beys lends him his white fustanelle ; 
another, a gold-embroidered jacket and waistcoat 
of crimson cloth; a third, his gaiters, ornamented 
in similar fashion; and a fourth unwinds the 
long silk sash from his waist and throws it to 
the dancer. Again the slow rhythmic walk 
begins to the melancholy music of the guzla; 
but after a few circles the dancer stops once 
more. Fiscta Agha and Ibrahim Bey Castrati 
then draw their keen, blue Damascus blades, 
inlaid with verses of the Koran in gold, from 
their scabbards, and hand them to the silent 
dancer, who receives them solemnly, and once 
more retires to the centre of the ring. Taking 
the yataghans by their hilts, he stretches out his 
arms, places the sharp points in his girdle, and 
resumes his walk round the room. After a few 
circles, the music quickens, and the dancer 
breaks into a polka-mazurka step, with the 
blades still sticking into his girdle. Again the 
music gets faster; the colour rises to the dancer's 
face; he raises the points of the yataghans and 
places them beneath his armpits, and every few 
paces bumps the floor first with one knee and 
then with the other. Faster and faster grows 
the music, wilder and wilder grows the dancer, 
dashing himself on the floor with ever-increasing 
energy, with arms still outstretched and points 
turned inwards; till at last he bersts into a frantic 
valse in the middle of the room, and spins round, 
a confused mass of white fustanelle and gold and 
scarlet coat, with the bright steel-blue blades 
gleaming beneath his extended arms, Suddenly 
both music and dancer stop, and hurriedly re- 
turning the yataghans to their owners, the per- 
former plunges into the crowd of onlookers, and 
disappears to take off his borrowed finery. No 
one troubles to applaud; it is the dancer's 
business; he is paid for it, and has done his 
duty, that is all. 

By this time it is considerably past midnight, 
and so some one is sent to rouse Marco from the 
slumber into which much coffee and unlimited 
cigarettes have plunged him. As for ourselves, 
we each drain at a gulp, before leaving, a tumbler 
of the sweet pink sherbet that the Albanians 
love, for our throats feel like lime-kilns from 
excessive smoking. I have the curiosity to count 
the cigarette ends in my ashpan ; they are seven- 
teen, and though the tobacco is good, yet the 
paper is very coarse and hot. Our rising is the 
signal for the general break-up of the entertain- 
ment. Fiscta Agha sees us to the great gates; 
and, as we follow the sleepy Marco and his 
lantern over the cobble-stones that pave the road, 


the mournful melody of ‘Hadji Ali’ moans 
through the warm still air from the side-street 
down which the three musicians are solemnly 
making their homeward way. 


THE SURGEON OF GASTER FELL. 


CHAPTER II.—HOW I WENT FORTH TO GASTER 
FELL, 


I was still engaged upon my breakfast, when 
I heard the clatter of dishes, and the land- 
lady’s footfall as she passed towards her new 
lodger’s room. An instant afterwards she had 
rushed down the passage and burst in upon me 
with uplifted hands and startled eyes. ‘Lord 
’a mercy, sir!’ she cried, ‘and asking your pardon 
for troubling you, but I’m feard o’ the young 
leddy, sir ; she is not in her room,’ 

‘Why, there she is,’ said I, standing up and 
glancing through the casement. ‘She has gone 
back for the flowers she left upon the bank,’ 

‘Oh sir, see to her boots and her dress!’ 
cried the landlady wildly. ‘I wish her mother 
was here, sir—I do. Where she has been is 
more than I ken; but her bed has not been 
lain on this night.’ 

‘She has felt restless, doubtless, and had gone 
for a walk, though the hour was certainly a 
strange one.’ 

Mrs Adams pursed her lip and shook her 
head, But even as she stood at the casement, 
the girl beneath looked smilingly up at her, 
and beckoned to her with a merry gesture to 
open the window. 

‘Have you my tea there?’ she asked, in a 
rich clear voice, with a touch of the mincing 
French accent. 

‘It is in your room, miss.’ 

‘Look at my boots, Mrs Adams!’ she cried, 
thrusting them out from under her skirt. ‘These 
fells of yours are dreadful places—effroyable 
—one inch, two inch; never have I seen such 
mud !—My dress, too—voila !’ 

‘Eh, miss, but you are in a pickle,’ cried 
the landlady, as she gazed down at the bedraggled 
own. ‘But you must be main-weary and heavy 
or sleep.’ 

‘No, no,’ she answered, laughing. ‘I care not 
for sleep. What is sleep? It is a little death— 
voila tout. But for me to walk, to run, to 
breathe the air—that is to live. I was not tired, 
and so all night I have explored these fells of 
Yorkshire,’ 

‘Lord ’a mercy, miss, and where did you go?’ 
asked Mrs Adams, 

She waved her hand round in a sweeping ges- 
ture which included the whole western horizon. 
‘There !’ she cried. ‘O comme elles sont tristes 
et sauvages, ces collines! But I have flowers 
here. You will give me water, will you not? 
They will wither else.’ She gathered her trea- 
sures into her lap, and a moment later we heard 
her light springy footfall upon the stair. 

So she had been out all night, this strange 
woman. What motive could have taken her 
from her snug room on to the bleak wind-swept 
hills? Could it be merely the restlessness, the 
love of adventure of a young girl? Or was 
there, possibly, some deeper meaning in this 
nocturnal journey ? 
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I thought, as I paced my chamber, of her 
drooping head, the grief upon her face, and the 
wild burst of sobbing which I had overseen in 
the garden. Her nightly mission, then, be it 
what it might, had left no thought of pleasure 
behind it. And yet, even as I walked, [ could 
hear the merry tinkle of her laughter, and her 
voice wpraised in protest against the motherly 
care wherewith Mrs Adams insistel upon her 
changing her mud-stained garments. Deep as 
were the mysteries which my studies had taught 
me to solve, here was a human problem, which 
for the moment at least was beyond my compre- 
hension. 

I had walked out on the moor in the fore- 
noon; and on my return, as I topped the brow 
that overlooks the little town, I saw my fellow- 
lodger some little distance off among the gorse. 
She had raised a light easel in front of her, and 
with papered board laid across it, was preparing 
to paint the magnificent landscape of rock and 
moor which stretched away in front of her. As 
I watched her, I saw that she was looking 
anxiously to right and left. Close by me a pool 
of water had formed in a hollow. Dipping the 
cup of my pocket flask into it, I carried it across 
to her. ‘This is what you need, I think,’ said I, 
raising my cap and smiling. 

‘Merci, bien,’ she answered, pouring the water 
into her saucer. ‘I was indeed in search of 
some.’ 

‘Miss Cameron, I believe,’ said I. ‘I am your 
fellow-lodger. Upperton is my name. We must 
introduce ourselves in these wilds if we are not 
to be for ever strangers.’ 

‘Oh then, you live also with Mrs Adams,’ she 
cried, ‘I had thought that there were none but 
peasants in this strange place.’ 

‘Lam a visitor, like yourself,” I answered. ‘I 
am a student, and have come for the quiet and 
repose which my studies demand.’ 

‘Quiet indeed, said she, glancing round at the 
vast circle of silent moors, with the one tiny line 
of gray cottages which sloped down beneath us. 

‘And yet not quiet enough,’ I answered, laugh- 
ing, ‘for I have been forced to move farther into 
the fells for the absolute peace which I require.’ 

‘Have you then built a house upon the fells? 
she asked, arching her eyebrows. 

‘I have, and hope within a few days to occupy 
it. 

‘Ah, but that is triste,’ she cried. ‘And where 
is it, then, this house which you have built ?” 

‘It is over yonder, I answered. ‘See that 
stream which lies like a silver band upon the 
distant moor. It is the Gaster Beck, and it runs 
through Gaster Fell.’ 

She started, and turned upon me her great dark 
questioning eyes with a look in which surprise, 
incredulity, and something akin to horror seemed 
to be struggling for a mastery. 

‘And you will live on the Gaster Fell?’ she 
cried, 

‘So T have planned.—But what do you know 
of Gaster Fell, Miss Cameron?’ I asked. ‘I had 
thought that you were a stranger in these parts.’ 


‘Indeed, I have never been here before,’ she | 
‘But I have heard my brother talk | 


answered. 
of these Yorkshire moors ; and if I mistake not, 
I have heard him name this very one as the 


‘Very likely,’ said I*carelessly, ‘It is indeed 
a dreary place.’ 

‘Then why live there?’ she cried eagerly. 
‘Consider the loneliness, the bareness, the want 
of all comfort and of all aid, should aid be 
needed.’ 

‘Aid! 
Fell ?’ 

She looked down and shrugged her shoulders. 
‘Sickness may come in all places,’ said she. ‘If 
I were aman, I do not think I would live alone 
on Gaster Fell.’ 

‘I have braved worse dangers than that,’ said 
I, laughing ; ‘ but I fear that your picture will be 
spoilt, for the clouds are banking up, and already 
1 feel a few raindrops.’ 

Indeed, it was high time we were on our way 
to shelter, for even as I spoke there came the 
sudden steady swish of the shower. Laughing 
merrily, my companion threw her light shawl 
over her head, and, seizing picture and easel, ran 
with the lithe grace of a young fawn down the 
furze-clad_ slope, while 1 followed after with 
camp-stool and paint-box. 


What aid should be needed on Gaster 


Deeply as my curiosity had been aroused by 
this strange waif which had been cast up in our 
West Riding hamlet, I found that with fuller 
knowledge of her my interest was stimulated 
rather than satisfied. Thrown together as we 
were, with no thought in common with the good 
people who surrounded us, it was not long before 
a friendship and confidence arose between us, 
Together we strolled over the moors in the morn- 
ings, or stood upon the Moorstone Crag to watch 
the red sun sinking beneath the distant waters 
of Morecambe. Of herself she spoke frankly and 
without reserve. Her mother fad died young, 
and her youth had been spent in the Belgian 
convent from which she had just finally returned. 
Her father and one brother, she told me, con- 
stituted the whole of her family. Yet, when 
the talk chanced to turn upon the causes which 
had brought her to so lonely a dwelling, a strange 
reserve possessed her; and she would either 
relapse into silence or turn the talk into another 
channel. For the rest, she was an admirable 
companion—sympathetic, well read, with the 
quick piquant daintiness of thought which she 
had brought with her from her foreign training. 
Yet the shadow which I had observed in her on 
the first morning that I had seen her was never 
far from her mind, and I have seen her merriest 
laugh frozen suddenly upon her lips, as though 
some dark thought lurked within her, to choke 
down the mirth and gaiety of her youth. 

It was the eve of my departure from Kirkby- 
Malhouse that we sat upon the green bank in the 
garden, she with dark dreamy hag looking sadl 
out over the sombre fells; while I, with a boo 
upon my knee, glanced covertly at her lovely 
profile, and marvelling to myself how twenty 
years of life could have stamped so sad and wist- 
ful an expression upon it. 

‘You ene read much,’ I remarked at_ last. 
‘Women have opportunities now such as their 
mothers never knew. Have you ever thought of 
going farther—of seeking a course of college or 
even a learned profession ?” 

She smiled wearily at the thought. ‘I have 
no aim, no ambition,’ she said. ‘My future is 
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black—confused—a chaos, My life is like to one 
of these paths upon the fells. You have seen 
them, Monsieur Upperton. They are smooth 
and straight and A me where they begin; but 
soon they wind to left and wind to right, and 
so mid rocks and over crags until they lose them- 
selves in some quagmire. At Brussels my path 
was straight; but now, mon Dieu, who is there 
can tell me where it leads?’ 

‘It might take no prophet to do that, Miss 
Cameron, quoth I, with the fatherly manner 
which twoscore years may show towards one. ‘If 
I may read your life, I would venture to say that 
you were destined to fulfil the lot of woman— 
to make some good man happy, and to shed 
around, in some wider circle, the pleasure which 
your society has given me since first I knew 

ou.’ 
' ‘I will never marry,’ said she, with a sharp 
decision which surprised and somewhat amused 
ne. 

‘Not marry ; and why ?’ 

A strange look passed over her sensitive 
features, and she plucked nervously at the grass 
on the bank beside her. ‘I dare not,’ said she, 
in a voice that quivered with emotion. 

‘Dare not !’ 

‘It is not for me, I have other things to do. 
That path of which I spoke is one which I must 
tread alone.’ 

‘But this is morbid? said I. ‘Why should 
your lot, Miss Cameron, be separate from that 
of my own sisters, or the thousand other young 
ladies whom every season brings out into the 
world ?—But perhaps it is that you have a fear 
and distrust of mankind. Marriage brings a 
risk as well as a happiness.’ 

‘The risk would be with the man who married 
me,’ she cried. And then in an instant, as though 
she had said too much, she sprang to her feet 
and drew her mantle round her. ‘The night-air 
is chill, Mr Upperton,’ said she, and so swept 
swiftly away, leaving me to muse over the strange 
words which had fallen from her lips. 

I had feared that this woman’s coming might 

draw me from my studies; but never had I 
anticipated that my thoughts and interests could 
have been changed in so short a time. I sat late 
that night in my little study, pondering over my 
future course. She was young, she was fair, she 
was alluring, both from her own beauty and from 
the strange mystery that surrounded her. And 
yet, what was she, that she should turn me from 
the high studies that filled my mind, or change 
me from the line of life which I had marked 
out for myself? I was no boy, that I should 
be swayed and shaken by a dark eye or a 
woman’s smile, and yet three days had passed, 
and my work lay where I had left it. Clearly, 
it was time that I should go, I set my teeth, 
and vowed that another day should not have 
passed before I should have snapped this newly- 
formed tie, and sought the lonely retreat which 
awaited me upon the moors. 

Breakfast was hardly over in the morning 
before a peasant dragged up to the door the 
rude hand-cart which was to convey my few 

rsonal belongings to my new dwelling. My 
ellow-lodger had kept her room; and _steeled 
as my mind was against her influence, I was yet 
conscious of a little throb of disappointment that 


she should allow me to depart without a word 
of farewell. My hand-cart with its load of books 
had already started, and I, having shaken hands 
with Mrs Adams, was about to follow it, when 
there was a quick scurry of feet on the stair, 
and there she was beside me all panting with 
her own haste. 

‘Then you go, you really go?’ said she. 

‘My studies call me.’ 

‘And to Gaster Fell?’ she asked. 

‘Yes, to the cottage which I have built there.’ 

‘And you will live alone there ?’ 

‘With my hundred companions who lie in that 
cart.’ 

‘Ah, books !’ she cried, with a pretty shrug of 
her graceful shoulders.—‘ But you will make me 
a promise ?” 

‘What is it?’ I asked in surprise. 

‘It is a small thing; you will not refuse 
me ? 

‘You have but to ask it.’ 

She bent forward her beautiful face with an 
expression of the utmost and most intense earnest- 
ness. ‘You will bolt your door at night?’ said 
she, and was gone ere I could say a word in 
answer to her extraordinary request. 

It was a strange thing for me to find myself at 
last duly installed in my lonely dwelling. For 
me, now, the horizon was bounded by the barren 
circle of wiry unprofitable grass, patched over 
with furze bushes, and scarred by the protrusion of 
Nature’s gaunt and granite ribs. A duller, wearier 
waste I have never seen; but its dullness was its 
very charm. What was there in the faded rolling 
hills, or in the blue silent arch of heaven, to 
distract my thoughts from the high thoughts 
which engrossed them? I had left the great 
drove of mankind, and had wandered away, for 
better or worse, upon a side-path of my own. 
With them, I had hoped to leave grief, disap- 
wen nae and emotion, and all other petty 
human weaknesses. To live for knowledge, and 
knowledge alone, that was the highest aim which 
life could offer. And yet upon the very first 
night which I spent at Gaster Fell there came 
a strange incident to lead my thoughts back once 
more to the world which I had left behind 
me. 

It had been a sullen and sultry evening, with 
great livid cloud-banks mustering in the west. 
As the night wore on, the air within my little 
cabin became closer and more oppressive. A 
weight seemed to rest upon my brow and my 
chest, From far away, the low rumble of 
thunder came moaning over the moor. Unable 
to sleep, I dressed, and standing at my cottage door, 
looked on the black solitude which surrounded 
me. There was no breeze below ; but above, the 
clouds were sweeping majestically across the sky, 
with half a moon peeping at times between the 
rifts. The ripple of the Gaster Beck and the dull 
hooting of a distant owl were the only sounds 
which broke upon my ear. Taking the narrow 
sheep-path which ran by the stream, I strolled 
along it for some hundred yards, and -had turned 
to retrace my steps, when the moon. was finally 
buried beneath an ink-black cloud, and the dark- 
ness deepened so suddenly, that I could see 
neither the path at my feet, the stream upon wr 
right, nor the rocks upon my left. I was stand- 
ing groping about in the thick gloom, when 
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there came a crash of thunder with a flash of 
lightning which lit up the whole vast fell, so 
that every bush and rock stood out clear and 
hard in the livid light. It was but for an instant, 
and yet that momentary view struck a thrill of 
fear and astonishment through me, for in my 
very path, not twenty yards before me, there 
stood a woman, the livid light beating upon her 
face and showing up every detail of her dress and 
features. There was no mistaking those dark 
eyes, that tall graceful figure. It was she—Eva 
Cameron, the woman whom I thought I had for 
ever left. For an instant I stood petrified, 
marvelling whether this could indeed be she, or 
whether it was some figment conjured up by my 
excited brain. Then I ran swiftly forward in 
the direction where I had seen her, calling loudly 
upon her, but without reply. Again I called, 
and again no answer came back, save the melan- 
choly wail of the owl. A second flash illumin- 
ated the landscape, and the moon burst out from 
behind its cloud. But I could not, though I 
climbed upon a knoll which overlooked the 
whole moor, see any sign of this strange mid- 
night wanderer. For an hour or more I tra- 
versed the fell, and at last found myself back at 
my little cabin, still uncertain as to whether it 
had been a woman or a shadow upon which I 
had gazed. 

For the three days which followed this mid- 
night storm I bent myself doggedly to my work. 
From early morn till late at night I immured 
myself in my little study, with my whole 
thoughts buried in my books and my parchments. 
At last it seemed to me that I had reached that 
haven of rest, that oasis of study for which I had 
so often sighed. But alas for my hopes and my 
“pram, Within a week of my flight from 

irkby-Malhouse, a strange and most unforeseen 
series of events not only broke in upon the calm 
of my existence, but filled me with emotions 
so acute as to drive all other considerations from 
my mind. 


A TRANS-CONTINENTAL RAILWAY. 


Firty-Four years ago the first railway in Canada, 
a short line of sixteen miles, was opened in the 
province of Quebec. Even in their wildest dreams, 
our colonial kinsmen would not then have con- 
ceived the possibility of a Trans-continental Rail- 
way stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
coast ; yet the greater part of this difficult enter- 
prise has been accomplished during the present 
decade, and it is now possible to enter the cars at 
Montreal and to travel without a change straight 
through to Vancouver, on the shores of the Pacific, 
a distance of nearly three thousand miles, 

The union of the four eastern provinces of 
Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and Nova 
Scotia into one confederation by the British North 
America Act of 1867 gave the first impetus to 
this great design, which was still further acceler- 
ated by the addition of Manitoba and the North- 
west Provinces three years later, and the subse- 
quent accession of British Columbia in 1871. In 
1875, the enterprise was definitely taken in hand 
by the Canadian Government ; but local jealousies 


and the strife of political parties in the Parlia- 
ment Houses at Ottawa prevented the actual work 
of construction from making any very effectual 
progress. At length, towards the close of the 
year 1880, it was decided by almost universal 
consent to entrust the undertaking to private 
enterprise ; accordingly, in the early part of 1881 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company was char- 
tered by the Government, and entered into a con- 
tract to complete the work within the limit of 
ten years. 

But although the Government had thus handed 
over the direct management of the affair to a 
private company, their contributions towards the 
success of the undertaking were numerous and 
important. During the six years which had 
passed before the granting of the charter, the 
whole country from Ottawa to Vancouver had 
been carefully surveyed—in itself no inconsider- 
able undertaking—and the line of route deter- 
mined upon. One thousand miles of railway were 
also handed over to the company, including the 
previously completed line running from Quebec 
to Ottawa; a shorter line in British Columbia, 
extending as far as Kamloops Lake; and a par- 
tially finished section, four hundred and twenty- 
five miles in length, in the then almost unknown 
region extending from Lake Superior to Winni- 
peg. In addition to this the Government bestowed 
upon them a subsidy of twenty-five million 
dollars, together with eighteen million acres of 
land lying along the projected line of route. 

With these liberal contributions, the company 
vigorously commenced the formidable task of 
bridging over the remaining nineteen hundred 
miles of country, extending in an almost unbroken 
line from Ottawa to British Columbia. Early in 
1881, operations were begun in the neighbour- 
hood of Winnipeg, and in the course of the year 
one hundred and sixty miles of railway were 
completed, stretching westward towards the Rocky 
Mountains, During the following year, still more 
rapid progress was made, an additional two hun- 
dred and ninety miles of railroad being con- 
structed. In 1883, in spite of engineering diffi- 
culties, the line reached the summit of the 
Rockies ; and in 1884 was carried as far as the 
Selkirks, more than ten hundred and fifty miles 
from Winnipeg. So rapidly did the work pro- 
ceed, that it is reckoned that at least three miles 
of railroad were completed on every working day. 
Meanwhile, the line was being advanced with 
equal energy through the difficult region lying 
between Ottawa and Lake Superior, till at length, 
early in 1885, a continuous line of rail connected 
Manitoba and the North-west Provinces with 
Eastern Canada. At the same time extensive 
operations were being carried on in British 
Columbia, the company starting from Kamloops 
Lake, and working eastward to meet the line of 
rail as it steadily advanced from Winnipeg. The 
two bands of workers eventually met at Craig- 
ellachie, in Eagle Pass, an opening in the Gold 
Range of mountains, at a distance of two thousand 
five hundred miles from Montreal, and upwards 
of four hundred from Vancouver. ‘There, on 
November 7, 1885, was laid the last rail of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway ; and by midsummer of 
the following year the whole line was in working 
order. 
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A journey across a part or the whole of the 
company’s lines is the best means of realising the 
magnitude of the enterprise thus successfully 
accomplished. Alike to the lover of the pictur- 
esque, to the sportsman, and to the emigrant, the 
Canadian Pacitic Railway offers almost unpre- 
cedented advantages. The scenery is varied and 
picturesque ; lake and river and plain follow one 
another in almost endless succession, while towards 
the west coast, the great chain of the Rocky 
Mountains and other less important ranges offer 
an agreeable variety to the landscape. Game of 
all sorts abounds in the neighbourhood of the 
Rockies ; and the planter and ranchman of the 
north-west are conveyed swiftly and comfortably 
to their destination in the colonist-cars specially 
provided by the company. 

On the east coast, the best point of departure 
is Montreal, which is easily accessible either by 
rail from New York or by the direct sea-route 
up the St Lawrence from Liverpool. The Pacific 
express leaves the terminus at Montreal at 8.40 
every Monday night, and reaches its destina- 
tion at Vancouver at 2.25 the following Sunday 
afternoon. Travellers new to the country here 
make their first acquaintance with the American 
cars, which, unlike the railway carriages on 
almost all European lines, are entered by doors 
placed at each end of the compartment. <A 
narrow gangway runs down the middle, and each 
car is arranged to seat eighty passengers. Free- 
dom of locomotion is also secured by the possi- 
bility of passing from one car to another, each 
being united to the one adjoining by a platform 
+ itr, on both sides by a firm iron hand- 
rail, 

Leaving the island on which Montreal stands, 
the railway soon deserts the banks of the St 
Lawrence, and ascends the valley of the broad 
and beautiful Ottawa. In four hours’ time, 
Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion, is reached. 
For some miles before approaching the city, a 
fine view is obtained of the Parliament Buildings, 
beautifully situated on a bold cliff overlooking 
the river. Above the town, a white cloud of 
mist and spray shows the position of the Chau- 
ditre Falls; while for a considerable distance 
along the river the banks are lined with immense 
piles of lumber. 

Between Ottawa and Port Arthur, a choice of 
routes is provided. The Lake route goes by 
Toronto and Owen Sound, and thence by the 
company’s steamers across Lakes Huron and 
Superior; the All-rail route runs due west, 
skirting the northern shores of Lake Superior. 
In cases where time and expense is no object, 
the Lake route is to be preferred, as it gives 
an opportunity of visiting Toronto, the second 
largest city in the Dominion. Situated on the 
shore of Lake Ontario, it is handsomely laid 
out in blocks on the invariable system of every 
American town of any size and importance, and 
contains numerous parks and public buildings. 
Toronto University, one of the finest specimens 
of architecture in North America, was unfortu- 
nately burnt down in the early part of the present 

ear and its valuable library all but destroyed. 

he Falls of Niagara are also within easy reach, 
either by railway vid Hamilton, or by the steamer 
which crosses the western extremity of the lake, 
and disembarks passengers at Lewiston, a small 


town on the Niagara River, about seven miles 
below the Falls. 

The two routes unite again at Port Arthur, a 
rapidly growing town, situated on the head-waters 
of Lake Superior, at a distance of nearly one 
thousand miles from Montreal. Long piers, and 
wharfs crowded with shipping, great piles of 
lumber, coal, and merchandise, heavy freight- 
trains laden with grain, flour, and cattle, meet 
the view on all sides, and help to indicate the 
daily increasing importance of the traffic of Mani- 
toba and the North-west. The neighbourhood of 
Lake Superior used to be the headquarters of 
the once formidable tribe of the Ojibways, amid 
whose territories Longfellow laid the scene of 
his celebrated poem of Hiawatha. 

Winnipeg is the next stage in the westward 
journey. For a considerable time after leaving 
the shores of the lake the railway runs through 
a wild rocky district. It was through this region 
that General Wolseley led his army in 1870, to 
suppress a rebellion of the half-breeds on the 
Red River, in the course of which he gained the 
experience in the use of boats for conveying 
infantry, subsequently utilised on a far larger 
scale in the ascent of the rapids of the Nile. 
Some of these abandoned boats are still to be 
seen from the railway. Since the advent of the 
railway, Winnipeg has grown from an obscure 
frontier post into a considerable town of upwards 
of thirty thousand inhabitants. From the advan- 
tages of its situation, it has become the natural 
centre of the traffic of the North-west. At a 
distance from Montreal of about fourteen hun- 
dred miles, it is almost exactly in the centre of 
the Dominion. North and south and west it is 
provided with hundreds of miles of excellent 
Water accommodation ; while on the other hand 
it stands on the very verge of the grain-bearing 
districts of Canada, which extend westward almost 
to the base of the Rocky Mountains. The farmers 
and ranchmen of the North-west, the hunter and 
trapper from Hudson Bay, the Indians and half- 
breeds of the Red River, all bring the fruits of 
their industry to Winnipeg, there to receive in 
exchange the products of a more advanced civili- 
sation. 

After leaving Winnipeg, the entire character of 
the country changes. For hours the railway 
pursues its course through the midst of the 
wheat-growing districts of Manitoba and the 
North-west. Beyond the comparatively narrow 
belt of cultivated land on either side of the line, 
the boundless prairie extends to the far-distant 
horizon, As the Rocky Mountains are approached, 
the country again assumes a more broken appear- 
ance. Antelope, moose, elk, and other smaller 
game, become more and more frequent; while 
traces of the now almost extinct buffalo are still 
to be seen here and there along the line of route. 
At Crowfoot, the first view of the Rockies is 
obtained, still, however, more than a hundred 
miles away ; and at Calgary their ascent is com- 
menced. The railway gradually ascends the 
valley of the Bow River, until at Banff the 
highest point of the pass is gained at an elevation 
of one mile above the sea-level, though the higher 
peaks of the range tower for another seven thou- 
sand feet towards the sky. 

Leaving Banff, the railway follows the course 
of the Columbia River down the celebrated 
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Kicking-horse Pass. Soon another range of 
mountains, the Selkirks, come into view, their 
sides clad with a dense growth of forest, indi- 
vidual members of which rise to a height of over 
three hundred feet. When the summit is reached, 
the scenery is of almost indescribable grandeur. 
All around are glaciers, by the side of which 
the greatest in the Alps would be dwarfed into 
insignificance. Descending by a series of loops 
and curves, the Columbia River, now considerably 
broader and deeper after its great detour round 
the base of the Selkirks, again comes into view. 
One more range of mountains has still to be 
crossed. The Gold Range, however, being cleft 
directly across its middle, presents no obstacles 
to the railway, which here pursues its way for 
forty miles between two vast walls of almost 
perpendicular cliff. As the Pacific coast is ap- 
proached, farms and orchards become frequent, 
a climate being reached somewhat resembling 
that of our own island ; and at length at 2.25 on 
Sunday afternoon, the train reaches its destina- 
tion at Vancouver, having accomplished its long 
journey of three thousand miles in six days 
thirteen hours and thirty-five. minutes from the 
time of its departure from Montreal. 

A single glance at the map will show the most 
casual cuaver the importance of this railway to 
the future of Canada. Its immediate effect was 
to make the consolidation of Canada into a united 
whole a reality as well as a name. The great iron 
road running through the length and breadth 
of the land Snend together provinces the most 
remote; and, like the arteries of the human 
body, conveyed the life-giving blood of commerce 
from one end of the Dominion to the other. 
Places which could formerly be reached only 
after a long and arduous journey, now, by means 
of the railway, became accessible in a few days. 
Villages rapidly grew into thriving towns, and 
farms and homesteads sprang up in the unculti- 
vated wilderness. Increased facility of transit also 
gave rise to a corresponding increase in produc- 
tion. The farmers of Manitoba and the North- 
west, being enabled to forward their produce to 
the sea-coast at comparatively low rates, at once 
commenced to export wheat and other kinds of 
grain in large quantities. The annual export has 
continued steadily increasing, and has now, five 
years after the completion of the railway, risen 
to a considerable importance. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway also holds out 
inducements to visitors bound for China and 
Japan. In the fast-sailing steamers of this com- 
pany which run from Vancouver to Hong-kong 
and Yokohama, the journey from Liverpool has 
been shortened by several days, thus effecting a 
saving both of time and expense; and already 
the mails are conveyed by the new route. It is 
possible also, under certain conditions, that the 
same railway might form an invaluable means 
of communication with our Indian empire and 
other possessions in the East. 

The energy, the skill, and the science of the 
white man have aroused Canada from the leth- 
argy in which she has for so long been entranced 
under the rule of her former inhabitants. Com- 
merce and civilisation have sprung up in the 
track of the railroad, like the flowers which arose 
beneath the tread of the virgin goddess of Spring. 
Even now the vision of Longfellow’s ideal Indian 


warrior seems well on its way towards realisa- 
tion : 

All the land was full of people, 

Restless, struggling, toiling, striving, 

Speaking many tongues, yet feeling 

But one heart-beat in their bosoms. 

In the woodlands rang their axes, 

Smoked their towns in all the valleys, 

Over all the lakes and rivers 

Rushed their great canoes of thunder. 


Another fifty years of uninterrupted progress and 
prosperity will bring this vision to a literal ful- 
filment ; and Canada, whether as an independent 
community, or as a self-governing dependency of 
the British empire, will doubtless play an im- 
portant part in the future history of the world. 


THE LAST KING OF YEWLE. 
CHAPTER VII.—ON THE TRACK. 


Tue day after writing his letter to Mrs King, 
Francis Gray was surprised by a visit from Mr 
Stokes, and then learned for the first time that 
the old butler had left Yewle. 

‘I had hoped to die there, Mr Gray,’ the old 
man said sadly ; ‘but I couldn’t bear the house 
with its new master. I only hope he’ll drink 
hisself to death before long.’ 

‘Drink?’ said Gray, surprised. 

‘He’s always drinking ; it’s notorious all over 
the parish, to everybody except the ladies at the 
vicarage. It’s downright criminal, Mr Gray,’ 
exclaimed the old man, bringing down his hand 
heavily on the table, ‘that the man should be 
allowed to marry Miss Agnes. He’ll break her 
heart in three months, and her mother’s too.’ 

‘But is it certain, Stokes, that she is going to 
marry him ?’ 

‘Certain? He’s getting the house ready for 
her, and the curate is going to live in the vicar- 
age as parson of Yewle-——Mark my words, Mr 
Gray ; it’s some dark scheme he’s carrying out in 
marrying the poor girl. And he’ll get back her 
money too.’ 

‘That reminds. me, Stokes, to ask you a 
question. You remember I was over at the 
vicarage the last evening Mr Rowan was alive. 
Was it while I was away that he made his 
will ?? 

‘It was. Master was very restless and fretful. 
Lord bless you, Mr Gray, he must have written 
out twenty wills that evening, to judge by the 
lot of paper he tore up and flung in the basket. 
And this is how it was, as Wilson the under- 
gardener can tell you. Master rang for me, and 
when I came in, he had two big sheets of paper 
before him, full of writing.. Wilson was doing 
something outside in the grounds, and master 
called him in, too. “I have made my will,” he 
said, “and I want you both to witness my signa- 
ture.” He took up first one sheet and looked 
over it, then the other, and then looked from one 
to t’ other, for all the world like a man that didn’t 
know which it was to be. “This is the one,” he 
said at last; and we both looked on while he 
signed it, and then signed our names to it. 
“Now it’s done,” said master; and he took the 
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other one and tore it up in bits, and flung them 
in the basket along with the rest. But after we 
left him, master grew dreadfully fidgety again, 
for Wilson saw him going about the grounds ; 
and in an hour or so Wilson came round for a 
glass of ale and says to me: “Mr Stokes, master 
ain’t satisfied with that will: mark my words, 
Mr Stokes, if he don’t tear it up and make 
another!” And sure enough, Mr Gray,’ con- 
tinued Stokes, ‘the words were hardly spoken 
when master rang for me. Wilson went back to 
his work, though the six o'clock bell had gone ; 
and when I came into the study, there was 
another will ready to be signed! Master said he 
had made a mistake in the other one ; and Wilson 
was called in again, and we witnessed him signing 
this one. He seemed satisfied now—although,’ 
added Stokes solemnly, ‘the Lord alone can 
account for it, seeing that the will left Yewle to 
Mr Richard King !—Next morning, after finding 
master dead in his chair, I had the presence of 
mind to look and see whether the last will wasn’t 
torn up too; but it wasn’t.’ 

‘How could you tell that, Stokes? You 
couldn’t identify the last will, if it had been 
torn up like the other, among a basketful of 
fragments.’ 

‘I could, Mr Gray, because the last one, I 
noticed, was wrote out on white paper, and all 
the others was on blue aged 

Francis Gray was the only person to whom 
Rowan King had given any explanation of his 
reason for disposing of Yewle as he had done. 
To him it was a intelligible, if not quite 
satisfactory ; but Yewle had to go to somebody, 
and if not to Charles King, then to whom else 
could it be left except to Richard? The bequest 
of the twenty thousand to Agnes King rather 
marked Rowan’s affection for the girl than any 
alteration of the arrangements for his brother's 
emigration. There was nothing, therefore, in 
the contents of the will to surprise Francis 
Gray. 

The thought of Agnes becoming the wife of 
Richard King was dreadful to, the young man. 
He knew—he had overheard—the understanding 
on which she had promised ; but King must have 
been working on her weakness to bring her to 
forego the condition now. Her father’s name 
was not cleared, and it was more than doubtful 
whether Richard King was not deliberately 
deceiving her with his promises. That Agnes 
did not love him, Gray would have sworn. 

His employer being absent from London for a 
week, Gray had little or nothing to do, and one 
evening he wrote a line to Mr Rintoul to ask if 
he might call next day. The solicitor answered, 
naming an hour. 

In the course of the interview, Francis Gray 
was sturtled on hearing from Mr Rintoul that 
Richard King had lost the girl’s money at 
ambling. ‘It is the talk of his club,’ said Mr 

intoul ; ‘and now he is about to borrow twenty- 
five thousand on mortgage. It is the first mort- 
gage that has ever been placed on the estate,’ 
said the solicitor regretfully. ‘I am afraid Mr 
Richard will run through the old acres.’ 

‘Could no means be devised, Mr Rintoul,’ 
Gray asked, with a little embarrassment, ‘to put 
a stop to this marriage ?” 

The solicitor 
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interest fora moment. ‘There is only one person 
who could prevent it,’ he answered. 

‘Who is that, Mr Rintoul ?” 

‘Charles King.’ 

‘Then I am afraid it cannot be prevented,’ 
said Gray despondently. ‘Charles King is igno- 
rant of all this, and is gone out of England— 
no one can tell where.’ 

‘ How do you know that?’ 

‘I infer it from what he said to Stokes that 
night at Yewle.’ 

‘But he had no money ?’ 

‘Oh yes; he gave Stokes a ten-pound note; 
indeed, I have the note myself, as 1 gave Stokes 
gold for it. No doubt Mrs King had furnished 
her husband with the money,’ 

‘Has it not struck you,’ asked the solicitor, ‘as 
inconsistent with the intentions which Charles 
King avowed to his wife, that he should leave the 
country ?” 

The question brought Francis Gray again in 
contact with the terrible fear which no confidence 
in the vicar’s innocence could wholly extinguish 
—the fear that it was his insane hand that struck 
the fatal blow that night. How vividly he 
remembered poor Mrs King’s terror the next 
morning, until she was assured that there had 
been no murder ! 

‘I know what is in your mind, Gray,’ said the 
solicitor. ‘I have the best reason to know, 
however, that Charles King is in England. He 
is a ticket-of-leave man, and is bound to report 
himself at stated times to the police. He has 
done so within the past week in London,’ 

‘A guilty man would never do that,’ exclaimed 
Gray with excitement. 

‘At least an accused or suspected man would 
not.—But who accuses or suspects him? It is 
not even known—beyond all doubt—that Rowan 
King was murdered. Richard King suspects it, 
as his efforts to discover the body have proved ; 
and his object is to fasten the crime on some 
individual. Is not that quite clear?’ asked the 
lawyer dryly. 

Francis Gray was aghast, for the first time, 
with the horrible suspicion that Richard Kings 
aim was to suggest that the murder had been 
committed by Charles King. He knew that the 
vicar had been at Yewle that night. 

‘Mr Rintoul,’ said Gray, pale with horror, ‘this 
is all too terrible to think of. It would be better 
for Agnes King if she were dead. The man’s 
schemes are inscrutable. Could you not see the 
vicar and talk tohim? He would not be afraid 
of you.’ 

‘Il have tried to see him, but he has dis- 
appeared once more. All that can be done is 
to wait till he has to report himself again.’ 

‘You may not be able to catch him just then. 
Doesn’t he seem to be avoiding recognition ?’ 

‘That certainly is so. I know nothing of his 
motives. They may be very wandering ones, 
for his first impulse, I think, in any difficulty 
should have been to come to me.’ 

Francis Gray stood up and walked over to the 
window of the solicitor’s room, which looked out 
on the Victoria Embankment. He did not know 
what to do or what to suggest. But above and 
beyond all, the prospect of Agnes King becoming 
the wife of the master of Yewle was an agony to 
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The keen solicitor saw this, and rather startled 
him by saying: ‘I suspect strongly, Mr Gray, 
that—you won’t mind my speaking plainly ?— 
that you are in love with Agnes King yourself. 
If this is so, why don’t you go and carry her 
off ? 

‘For several reasons, Mr Rintoul. In the first 
place, I don’t know at all whether she cares a pin 
about me—I’m inclined to think she doesn’t ; in 
the second place, she is engaged to Richard King ; 
and lastly, her mother is very desirous of seeing 
them married.’ 

‘Then I don’t see what we can do, He will 
make her his wife.’ 

Francis Gray sighed. ‘I confess, sir,’ he said, 
‘that—without any thought of myself—it was 
the hope that you might be able to do something 
to stop the marriage that made me wish to see 

ou. 

‘How have you become so certain that the 
marriage is near at hand ?” 

Gray described the visit he had had from 
Stokes in so far as it bore upon the matter. 
Then, without having given a previous thought 
to the subject, he asked: ‘Do you recollect, Mr 
Rintoul, the kind of paper on which Mr Rowan 
King’s will was written ?’ 

‘Of course I do,’ replied the lawyer, looking 
up with some surprise. ‘It was common blue 
foolscap.’ 

‘Blue?’ 

‘Blue farionep, such as you can purchase at 
any stationer’s shop.’ 

For half a minute the young man’s rising 
excitement deprived him of words, and when he 
spoke he fairly startled the impassive man of law. 
‘Then, Mr Rintoul, there was a later will made 
that evening—a will written on white paper !’ 

After Gray had repeated the butler’s story to 
Mr Rintoul, the latter sat for some minutes with 
his finger-tips pressed to his forehead, ‘If the 
butler’s recollection of that evening is correct,’ he 
said at length, ‘the matter begins to wear a 
serious look. But there are one or two points 
which want clearing up. Mr Rowan posted to 
me the blue will on the day before his death, 
and it was of this will that probate was granted. 
Supposing him, then, to have made the second 
will, why did he not destroy the first ?’ 

‘I can answer that,’ said Gray. ‘The post 
leaves Yewle at five o’clock, and according to 
Stokes it was after six when he and Wilson were 
called into the study a second time. The bell 
dismissing the workmen—the six o'clock bell— 
had already gone.’ 

‘Very well. Another point still remains. 
Supposing this second will to have been made, 
what has become of it ?’ 

‘It will either be somewhere in the study— 
or, the alternative was inevitable, ‘ Richard King 
will have discovered and destroyed it.’ 

‘Just so, said Mr Rintoul ; ‘or it may possibly 
have been in the dead man’s pocket ; who knows ? 
However, the great point is to put it beyond 
doubt that a second will was made ; after that we 
can look for it.’ 

‘What do you propose to do?’ 

‘I myself can do nothing,’ said Mr Rintoul, 
shrugging his shoulders. ‘I am Mr Richard 
King’s solicitor for the present, though I am not 
speaking to you in that capacity. I think you 


had best run down to Yewle yourself—a stranger 
hanging about the place would arouse suspicion,’ 

‘What could I do at Yewle ?’ Gray asked, with 
beating heart. 

The lawyer explained. He was to go down, 
ostensibly to visit the ladies at the vicarage—no 
one would ascribe any other motive—and to 
obtain from Wilson, the gardener, his inde- 
pendent account of what happened that evening 
in the study. If this agreed in the main with 
Stokes’s story, he was to bring the man into 
Souchester to Mr Warwick, Mr Charles King’s 
solicitor, with whom it would rest to take such 
steps as he thought proper to follow the matter 
up. 

‘ Meantime, said Mr Rintoul, ‘I will take care 
that Mr Richard does not get the twenty-five 
thousand on the estate,’ 

Francis Gray was somewhat excited going 
back to his lodgings. He started for Souchester 
within an hour, without sending word to the 
vicarage ; he did not desire Richard King to 
know he was coming. 

He reached Souchester after dark, Having 
dined at his inn, he was at a loss how to spend 
the remainder of the evening—at a loss, rather, 
how to restrain his impatience till next day. 
He thought there would be no harm in ascer- 
taining whether Mr Warwick, the solicitor, was 
at home, and if so, at what hour it would be 
convenient to see him next day. He readily 
found the house, and sent in his card on learning 
Mr Warwick was at home. 

The solicitor immediately came down. He 
had never met Gray before, but of course knew 
quite well the relation in which he had stood 
towards the late master of Yewle. His reception 
of the young fellow was therefore mixed with 
a good deal of curiosity as to the object of his 
Visit. 

‘I only arrived an hour ago,’ Gray explained, 
‘and am anxious to see you to-morrow, before 
going on to Yewle. Ihave merely to inquire 
when you could give me an interview ?” 

‘Would not the present moment do? If you 
have dined’ (Gray said that he had), ‘then 1 
can give you a cigar, and we can have a quiet 
talk together.’ 

‘Thanks ; I should be very glad.’ 

Mr Warwick led the way to his study. ‘I 
think I can guess the subject of your visit, Mr 
Gray,’ said the lawyer, handing him a box of 
cigars. ‘These have been untortunate matters 
at Yewle.’ 

‘It is to be hoped they will not become still 
more unfortunate, Mr Warwick.’ 

‘You refer to the marriage of Richard King 
and Miss Agnes? Ah, yes; that would be 
regrettable. Richard was by no means a popular 
man when he lived in this town—of course all 
we are saying is in confidence ?—and few people 
were sorry when he left it. They were not sorry 
at the bank.’ 

‘It is about Richard King and Yewle—and 
still more, Charles King and his wife and 
daughter—that I have come to see you, Mr 
Warwick. Mr Rintoul has advised me to come 
to you. Some things I have myself discovered, 
and others I have been told, which may lead to 
important consequences. I will be entirely open 
with you in everything, even as to my secret 
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thoughts, known only to myself, if you ask me 
concerning them.’ Francis Gray spoke  ear- 
nestly. 

‘That will be right, Mr Gray,’ said the 
solicitor, 

‘But is there, in the first place, no possibility 
of preventing this marriage? Richard King has 
some powerful secret inotive for desiring to make 
Agnes his wife, and he is pressing her to it. 
Her mother desires it. Now, I will frankly say, 
Mr Warwick, that if that marriage takes place, 
it will so paralyse me, as being the ne plus ultra 
of misfortune, that I shall move no further. -He 
will break her heart in three months; he is 
drinking hard; he has lost all her money at 
gambling, and is now raising twenty-five thou- 
sand pounds on mortgage. If the marriage takes 
place, all will be lost !’ 

The vehemence of Gray’s speech and manner 
made his secret as clear to Mr Warwick as it had 
been to the London lawyer. 

‘I knew all you have just told me, Mr Gray. 
King is drinking harder than ever now, because 
I have, as the solicitor of Agnes King and her 
father, and by instructions, taken action for the 
recovery of the young lady’s fortune. On the 
other hand, the mortgage business does not seem 
to go on—I don’t know why. But I will give 
him no quarter.’ 

‘If, however, the marriage takes place, what 
further can you do?’ 

‘That would certainly be an_ extinguisher,’ 
answered Mr Warwick, smiling. Then he added, 
noting the effect of the announcement on the 
young man: ‘As for the marriage, that has been 
effectually stopped.’ 

The blood rushed to Gray’s face, and he half 
rose from thechair. ‘Mr Warwick, he ex- 
claimed, ‘that is good news indeed! Now, one 
can go to work with a light heart. I do not 
ask you how it has been done—I am s0 satistied 
with the fact—but I thought there was only 
one person with authority enough to stop the 
marriage.’ 

‘You were quite right; that one person has 
stopped it.’ 

‘Miss King’s father ?’ 

‘Her father, Through me he has sent his 
daughter his written command not to become 
Richard King’s wife.’ 

‘You know where he is ?” 

‘I know where he is to be found. But 
remember, Mr Gray, he is not the same man 
whom you knew in former years, neither is he 
in the same position.’ 

‘I know it all, Mr Warwick—too well I know 
it. But I feel that we are nearing the end. I 
am going tu Yewle to-morrow, and it is time I 
told you my business there” Then he related 
to Mr Warwick the story of the two wills, as 
well as what had passed that day between Mr 
Rintoul and himself. It was, however, dis- 
appointing to observe that Mr Warwick seemed 
not very interested. He explained why. 

‘Suppose, now, the gardener Wilson confirms 
the butler's story, and it is placed beyond reason- 
able doubt that there was a will executed later 
than that which gave Yewle to Richard King. 
In the first place, that.will may never be found. 
It certainly will never be found if it was un- 


favourable to Richard King and it fell into his | 


hands. Apart from this last consideration, it 
would be time enough to estimate its importance 
when we knew its contents. It may merely 
have left the twenty thousand pounds to Agnes 
King’s father or mother instead of to her; or, 
indeed, his solicitude about yourself may have 
led Rowan King to leave you a few thousands 
to start you in life) The main fact might 
remain as it is, that Yewle was left to Mr 
Richard King.’ 

Recalling the conversation with Rowan King 
that day, Francis Gray felt struck with a con- 
siderable deal of probability in the last supposi- 
tion. _ It was like what Rowan would have done, 
even if he deducted only a thousand from the 
twenty for his provision. The thought was 
depressing, but nevertheless he declared his 
resolution to go on with the matter as far as 
he was able. 

‘Go on with it, by all means; it can do no 
harm,’ said Mr Warwick. ' ‘But better than all 
would be the clearing of poor Charles King’s 
name from the foul stain which darkens it, and 
which is killing the man before his time.’ 

‘That may happen too, Mr Warwick, sooner 
than you expect,’ replied Gray with a quiet 
confidence that made the lawyer glance at him 
sharply. ‘From the beginning, one fixed idea 
has held itself in my mind, and latterly I have 
fancied I have found more light. I am still, 
however, he added, looking frankly at Mr 
Warwick, ‘so far from any certainty, that it 
would be dangerous to speak what is on my 
mind, A day might be enough to clear every- 
thing; who knows ?’ 

‘Don’t speak till you are sure, Mr Gray; that 
is an excellent rule.’ 


MESSAGES FROM THE SEA. 
Many a good ship has sailed for some more or 
less remote part of the round world and unac- 
countably failed to reach her appointed haven. 
The auspices may have been favourable for 
her departure ; but no human eye has lingered 
lovingly upon her graceful hull and snow-white 
extended pinions after that instant in which her 
tapering spars were hidden from view by the 
rotundity of the intervening waters. It seems 
scarcely credible that such well-built ships as 
massive men-of-war and clipper merchantmen 
could disappear below the boundary-line of sea 
and sky as utterly as if they had never been. 
Nevertheless, notices of missing ships are far 
from infrequent in the daily papers; but they 
are soon forgotten by all save the widowed and 
fatherless mourning the loss of their bread- 
winners, whose battered bodies have been denied 
the rites of sepulture by the greedy ocean. The 
ancients believed that in such instances the shade 
of the deceased was compelled to wander for a 
century either along the banks of the fabled 
Styx or around the dead body. It was con- 
sidered a most solemn duty for every one meeting 
with an unburied corpse to perform the last 
offices to it. Sprinkling dust or sand three times 
upon the lifeless body was deemed sufficient for 
the purpose; and this custom still holds in a 
modified form, for it is usual to scatter a little 
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earth upon a coffin when it is lowered into| circumjacent to the North Pole, whence he did 
the grave. not return. Her Majesty’s ship North Star was 


There is a melancholy satisfaction in tending 
the last resting-places of those we love, and the 
Americans have set apart a day for strewing 
flowers upon the tombs of the soldiers who lost 
their lives during the fratricidal struggle between 
the Federals and the Confederates. The ever- 
restless sea, that joins the nations it divides, is 
of such vast extent that the naval architect’s most 
magnificent masterpiece is comparatively but a 
point upon its surface. A sudden squall sweeps 
all before it. The tiny nautilus recovers from 
the fury of the wind; but the noblest ship 
caught unprepared is overturned, and her fate 
remains involved in speculation. 


Where is she? Like a well-trimmed bride, 
She sailed in bright array, 

And light hearts with her on the tide 
Embarked ; but where are they ? 


It has for centuries been the practice of those 
who go down to the sea in ships to throw over- 
board corked-up bottles containing written state- 
ments for identification, in order to test the 
direction of the drift of ocean currents, or in the 
fond hope that friends in the old homesteads 
should hear from their wanderers on the trackless 
main, if perchance these fragile messengers be 
cast upon a frequented sea-coast, More scientific 
attempts have recently been made to derive 
precise information by this means; and Prince 
Albert of Monaco has done much to improve our 
knowledye of the circulation of the waters of 
the North Atlantic Ocean. Glass bottles, hcllow 
copper spheres, and oaken barrels, were all em- 
ployed by him as sea letter-carriers. The United 
States Hydrographic Department has instituted 
a similarly accurate but less costly system, which 
is attended with excellent results. Very few of 
the innumerable bottles containing messages that 
are thrown into the sea fulfil the expectations 
of their senders. We have often tried, but un- 
successfully. Barnacles readily attach themselves 
to the drifting bottles, and soon sink them. A 
good example of a barnacle-laden bottle, picked 
up in the English Channel, may be seen in the 
exhibits of the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington. Should a bottle-messenger reach 
the land, it may lie neglected on a lonely beach 
for many months. One despatched by an Ame- 
rican shipmaster in 1837 was picked up after 
twenty-one years on the west coast of Ireland. 
Another, sent adrift in 1826 by an officer of Her 
Majesty’s ship Blonde in mid-Atlantic, was found 
on the coast of France after a lapse of sixteen 
years. 

Columbus encountered a hurricane near the 
Azores when returning home from his first 
voyage in quest of the ill-defined Cipango in 
1493. Fearing that his frail craft would not 
outlive the violence of the storm, he wrote a 
summary of his discoveries on a piece of parch- 
ment, which was placed within a cask and 
launched overboard. This precious autograph 
document has never put in an appearance.—A 
whaleship found a sealed bottle floating at sea 
in 1849. It contained documents from Sir J. 
Franklin, bearing the date June 30, 1845, which 
was but a few weeks after the illustrious navi- 
gator had set sail for the inhospitable regions 


sent with stores for the Investigator and Enter- 
prise, searching for the Franklin expedition. 
A copy of the Admiralty despatch was placed 
in each of twelve cylinders provided for that 
purpose. Seven of the cylinders were deposited 
on headlands, and the remainder were put inside 
of casks, which were thrown overboard, to drift 
whithersoever wind and current should deter- 
mine. Each cask carried a staff surmounted by 
a small flag, in order to attract the attention of 
any passing vessel. 

The United States Arctic discovery ship 
Jeannette, better known as the Pandora of Sir 
Allen Young, from whom she was purchased, 
was crushed by the ice in seventy-seven degrees 
north latitude, one hundred and fifty-five degrees 
east longitude; and was perforce abandoned by 
her gallant crew, but few of whom survived the 
subsequent sufferings to which they were ex- 
posed by the inclemency of the weather. Her 
commander, Lieutenant De Long, U.S.N., before 
leaving her to lead the retreat in which he 
perished, carefully sewed up a record of the 
events of the voyage within a piece of black 
india-rubber, placed the package in an empty 
boat water-cask, and entrusted it to the mercy 
of the waves, in the hope that, should all the 
devoted band perish, their fate should not be 
shrouded in uncertainty. The cask-messenger was 
faithless to its trust. Several articles which had 
belonged to this ship were found near Julians- 
haab, on the Greenland coast, in June 1884, just 
three years after her loss. It is supposed that 
they were drifted thither on a mass of ice by way 
of the North Pole. In consequence of this mes- 
sage from the sea, Dr Nansen, the Arctic explorer, 
proposes to make another attempt to penetrate 
the icy fastnesses of the Arctic regions. 

Clement Wragge, the Ben Nevis meteorologist, 
threw overboard one hundred and fifty well- 
corked bottle-messengers during the passage from 
Australia to England in 1878. Only six of them 
were heard of afterwards. One was picked up 
at the entrance of Mobile Bay, after having made 
a circuit of five thousand five hundred miles in 
two years. It had drifted from thirty-seven 
degrees north latitude, thirty-eight degrees west 
longitude, through the Caribbean Sea into the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

A bottle-message from the ship Dunmore, 
despatched when she was in twenty-seven degrees 
north latitude, twenty-six degrees west longitude, 
on the north-east verge of the Sargasso Sea, 
reached Cuba, a distance of three thousand two 
hundred miles, in four hundred and thirty-seven 
days. 

The United States surveying ship Washington 
sent a bottle adrift in thirty-seven degrees north 
latitude, sixty-nine degrees west longitude, on 
July 31, 1846. The paper that it contained bore 
the following words: ‘Any person finding this 
will please notice the date and position through 
the papers, as a means of ascertaining the course 
of the current.’ It was picked up eleven months 
later between Puffin Islands and the Skilligs. 

One of the most remarkable messages from the 
sea on record was that sent in a bottle from the 
burning East Indiaman Kent, by Major (after- 
wards Lieutenant-general) M‘Gregor. It had 
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been hastily written in pencil on a scrap of paper 
addressed to John M‘Gregor, Esq., Commercial 
Bank, Edinburgh, and put into a bettle, which 
was: corked, sealed, and committed to the deep, 
with but faint hope that it might reach its 
destination. This took place on March 1, 1825, 
in forty-eight degrees north latitude, ten degrees 
west longitude ; and, strange to say, the bottle 
was picked up by a person bathing on the shore 
of Barbadoes on September 30, 1826. The paper 
itself when returned to the writer was slightly 
stained, but still legible. Had every soul on 
board the Kent perished, this scrap of paper 
would have explained their sad fate by fire or 
by water. This memorable message was worded 
as follows: ‘The ship, the Kent, Indiaman, is on 
fire. Elizabeth, Joanna, and myself commit our 
_— into the hands of our blessed Redeemer. 
is grace enables us to be quite composed in the 
awful prospect of entering eternity —D. W. N 
M‘Greeor, March 1, 1825, Bay of Biscay.’ 

The ill-fated Kent lay burning fiercely at this 
time, and an awful death seemed imminent, for 
the vessel that eventually rescued crew and 
passengers had not yet hove in sight, so that 
coll words of prose would fail to do justice to 
the fortitude of Major M‘Gregor. 

The late Charles Reade, in Hard Cash, has 
based a thrilling incident upon the erratic con- 
duct of a bottle-messenger. Captain Dodd 
believed that his ship, the Agra, would not 
weather a Mauritius cyclone which she was ex- 
periencing about fifty miles to the southward of 
that island. He put bank-notes to the amount of 
fourteen renwal, pounds into a bottle, together 
with a few loving lines to his wife, and definite 
directions to any stranger who should have the 
good luck to find it. The cork of the bottle was 
secured with melting sealing-wax, a piece of oil- 
skin tied over that, and finally another coating 
of wax applied to the exterior of this oilskin. It 
is also said that some preparation was rubbed 
over the bottle, in order to close its pores and to 
protect it against other accidents. A black- 
painted bladder was attached to the bottle by 
means of stout tarred twine, in order to invite 
investigation. The words, ‘Agra lost at sea,’ 
were painted on the bladder in bold white letters. 
A mighty mass of water swept the Aygra’s deck ; 
and the bottle, which Captain Dodd had placed 
in his capacious pocket in readiness for the final 
plunge, was med overboard. The gale took 
off; sail was made on the Agra; and the lookout 
having reported that a man was floating on the 
water, a boat was lowered. Captain Dodd him- 
self steered the boat towards the supposed man, 
which proved to be the lost bladder with its 
bottle containing the bank-notes. Needless to 
say the notes were soon in a safer receptacle. 

Hoaxes by means of bottle-papers are frequent. 
A small tin canister enclosing a paper on which 
was written, ‘The screw steamer (treat Britain 
foundered off the Western Islands, was found 
floating at the mouth of the Mersey in January 
1860. This message naturally caused intense 
anxiety to all interested, and her agent placarded 
the Liverpool walls with bills offering a reward 
of one hundred pounds sterling for the discovery 
of the base perpetrator of the hoax. 

A few months ago, a bottle was found on the 
foreshore of the Ouse, near Ousefleet, containing 


a piece of parchment bearing this inscription : 
The Meteor is sinking. Struck on an iceberg. 
God help us. Send help immediately.—Second 
mate, ALFRED JoHnson, April 15, 1890.” The 
American North Atlantic Pilot Chart shows that 
a barque, the Meteor, did collide with a berg on 
the Banks of Newfoundland on February 17; but 
her crew were rescued by the steamship Marengo 
of Hull. This fact would appear to have been 
the foundation for this palpable hoax. 

The National Line steamship Erin is sup- 
posel to have foundered during the terrible 
gales that devastated the Atlantic in the early 
part of this year, and the hoaxer has not been 
slow to avail himself of the opportunity. A 
bottle containing a message from a New-York 
banker, said to have been a passenger in that 
steamship, has been picked up on the Cornish 
coast. Another curious specimen was cast ashore 
in Ballycotton Bay in October 1889. It contained 
a small piece of paper, with the following inti- 
mation written on it in ink : ‘The barque Jane, 
of Bilbao, going down, all hands on_ board. 
God save us all. Good-bye to my dear wife, 
Jane Murray, Ganges Street, Newcastle.” There 
is no such ship belonging to Bilbao ; and, more- 
over, the name is English for a foreign ship, and 
is the same as that of the reputed wife. This, 
however, was evidently the work of a novice. 

It must not be assumed, however, that all bottle- 
messages found on the various coasts are due to 
an evil desire for mystification. A bottle found 
in Druidge Bay in November 1889 contained 
a message from an apprentice named Westerley. 
It stated that the writer was ill-used by the chief- 
officer of his ship, which was leaking badly. 
This bottle-paper is the only information received 
from that vessel since she sailed some months 
ago, and her insurance money has been paid. 

Messages by ‘homing’ pigeons are unavailable 
at sea. Sea-birds, however, have sometimes been 
used with good effect. In 1845, Captain Farley, 
of the Ann Baldwin, saw a Cape pigeon flying 
around his vessel with a piece of wood dangling 
to its leg. The bird was caught, and there was 
found written on the wood: ‘Brig Camana, J. 
Hoodless, Commander, lat. 58° S., long. 68° W.’ 
On the reverse side was: ‘Allow the bearer to 
pass. May 1845. The Camana herself after- 
wards arrived at Arica, where the Ann Baldwin 
lay at Anchor; and Captain Hoodless at once 
identified his message. 

Captain Smith, of the ship Kistna, bound from 
Sydney, N.S.W., to San Francisco, caught an 
albatross, around the neck of which was a piece 
of brass bearing the following inscription: ‘E. 
O’Brien, July 5, ’89, lat. 37° 20’ N., long. 143° WY’ 
Captain Smith took possession of the message, 
and released the aérial messenger. 

Several large albatrosses were following the 
barquentine Jasper one day in February last. 
One was caught ; and a piece of quill about two 
inches long discovered securely p ered round 
its neck. This quill was unsealed, and a slip of 
paper taken from it containing the following 
message: ‘Feb. 9, ’90, lat. 48° S., long. 164° E. 
All well. Posted by an albatross. Ship Janet 
Court, Glasgow.” This ship was outward bound 
from Liverpool to New Zealand, and at that date 
was due in about the position indicated in the 
message. 
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We once saw an albatross off Cape Horn which 
had been captured at some previous period, and 
released, for he had a very conspicuous pair of 
red spectacles painted around his eyes. 

A large shark’s head at the Royal United 
Service Institution has a history of itsown. This 
shark was captured by Lieutenant Fitton, R.N., 
while cruising in the West Indies. <A bundle of 

apers found on opening the shark proved to 
os it to an American brig, the Nancy, which 
had been overhauled by another British man- 
of-war, and sacrificed her papers to escape con- 
demnation as a lawful prize to the British 
ship. They were swallowed by the shark, and 
ultimately led to the condemnation of the Nancy 
and another vessel, the Christopher. 


UNOFFICIAL QUERIES. 


‘Mornin, sir! Conld you tell me the best 
way to get to Fleet Street?’ is the first question 
put to me on entering my desk at our district 
post-office ; for be it known my office is somewhat 
out of the way, though on the edge of the City. 
After getting the desired information, the querist 
departs without a word of thanks. 

The next querist comes in in a violent hurry, 
and after staring all over my office, blurts out, 
‘Hanged if I can see it!’ Then peering between 
the bars of the brass grating which guards my 
desk, he asks, ‘Can you let me see your “ Burglar 
Alarum?”’ Notwithstanding my assurance that 
there is no such article on the premises, the man 
gives me an incredulous look and puts the ques- 
tion, ‘This ’ere’s a post-office, ain’t it?’ to which 
I simply nod. ‘Well, I thought them things 
was allus kep’ at post-offices ;? and I answer by 
a shake of my head. Here a new idea crosses 
the man’s brain, and thinking he has caught me, 
says, ‘Wot wos the row as I ’erd when I come 
late last night ?’ 

For the first time catching the drift of the 
man’s queries, I reply briefly, ‘Electric bell.’ 
The delighted ‘That’s it!’ told me better than 
a longer answer would that I had hit the 
point. 

Producing a well thumbed and fingered pocket- 
book, with its useful adjunct in the shape of a 
stumpy bit of lead-pencil, he proceeds, after 
giving the pencil a preliminary lick, to make an 
entry therein. Turning a business eye on me, 
he asks, ‘I say, Mister, can you tell me the 
price o’ the fixin’?’ and again I answer by a 
shake. Apparently, he is not satisfied with his 
own orthography, for after writing a little, he 
looks up and asks, ‘’Ow d’ you spell it?’ Sup- 
posing, by the query, that he means ‘electric,’ 
I spell it for him in a short tone that warns 
him no more questions will be answered, so he 
moves to the door, turning round when there, 
as an after-thought, to say ‘Thank ye, sir, and 
slowly disappears. 

Work goes on for some little time without 
interruption, and I become gradually absorbed, 
when ‘Please, sir, ’ave you got a onbelope 


[envelope] to fit this?’ tendering at the same 
time a cabinet photo under the bars. I inform 
my small inquirer that she can get one next 
door, and bend to work again, when another 
querist appears, This time it is a lady. ‘Have 
you a book on knitting ?’—‘ No, madam.’—‘ Could 
you tell me how or where I could obtain one ?’)— 
‘Probably Mrs Weldon’s or Mrs Leach’s books 
contain such information, and they can be got 
at any news-agent’s ;’ and with profuse thanks 
my fair interrogator vanishes. Dead silence for 
one minute. ‘Is your clock right, sir?’ and a 
big burly drayman thrusts his head in at my 
door and peers round to catch the nod I make 
without lifting my head. ‘Thanky.’ 

Directly after, a stout old lady enters, and put- 
ting a very wet umbrella on my counter, asks if she 
may be allowed to shelter from the rain whilst 
waiting for the tram, at the same time supple- 
menting the inquiry by a request for a piece of 
string to tie up a parcel which had lost its tie- 
band. A piece being furnished, she removes the 
umbrella, and placing it in an upright position, 
leaves it to take care of itself, whilst she spreads 
a thing which looks like a soiled apron over the 
wet spot, and putting various articles and small 
packets on it, rolls all up together in a fashion 
of her own, tying it with the piece of string. 
Catching up her umbrella, which has made a 
small lake on my floor, she rushes out, slamming 
the door in her haste to get away. 

My next querist is a gentleman, who, after 
transacting his business, asks politely if I can 
tell him how to find a famiiy by the name of 
G——; adding, that at one time they lived in the 
first house in the street on the right, but he 
had been there and had found the house empty. 
A jury list is offered in lieu of a directory: after 
a silent perusal, the book is put down, and with 
a courteous ‘Thank you; good-day,’ my visitor 
glides away. 

An old and fussy gentleman next appears, and, 
with a half-worried, half-hesitating tone in his 
voice, begins: ‘I beg your pardon, sir! Have 
you such a thing as a bit of cotton-wool about 
your person? Or—or—or about your office any- 
where?’ looking hopelessly round at the shelves 
and fixtures as he spoke. ‘I—I—a forgot to put 
a bit in my ears before leaving my house, and 
now I find the cold air pierces my ears very 
forcibly. I make it a point never to go back, 
sir, because it is very unlucky.’ 

Cotton-wool is not an article of much use in 
my office, but still a bit is found, is offered, and 
accepted ; and this time for my pains I get a 
courtly bow in addition to the thanks, 

Presently, a keen-looking man enters, evidently 
a tradesman in good circumstances, I attend to 
his orders and wait on him in silence. When 
he has done, he puts his chin on the top rail 
of my guard, and eyeing me critically, asks 
abruptly: ‘Which is the ‘best way to collect a 
debt so as to get the money? Bad debt, been 
due long time,’ he adds. 

I gravely put on my considering-cap, and say, 
‘Well, it is an awkward job, and you must be 
guided by circumstances. You can send a bill; 
you can send a person or an agent; you can also 
send a lawyer’s letter, or a County Court sum- 
mons ; but if you want the money now, the best 
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way is to go for it yourself.’ No thanks this 
time. 


A baby voice now utters a request in baby 


accents, and a headless doll is forced under my | 


guard by several pushes. ‘P’eas, my dolly is 
byaked [breaked], an’ mamma says oo yend 
steeing yax to mend it;’ which I manage to 
understand as a request for some sealing-wax, 
so I push the broken-backed, headless doll back, 
accompanied by a bit of red wax ; and the curly- 
haired cherub flits out. 

‘What’s the name o’ them wot lives over in 
New Zealand un Australia?’ asks a schoolboy 
at my guard. So close has he put his face to 
it, that the end of his nose and the edges of his 
lips protrude on my side through different holes. 
I do not quite see the point this time, but do 
not answer, thinking as I still scribble on that 
more will be asked, After waiting a second, the 
boy says: ‘I mean them wot used to live thar, 
un is dying. Seeing light, I briefly reply, 
‘Maoris;’? and the boy goes off, saying the 
while: ‘It’s in my night lesson, un I forgot 
wot it wos. Father said as you’d know, cos all 
you post-officers knowed jography.’ 

I go on without a break for some little time, 
and as it is getting near the end of the day, 
work busily, in the hope of finishing soon, when 
a woman with a very fat baby comes in, deposit- 
ing the child on my counter, and leaving it, 
much to my terror and astonishment, for I ask 
myself what if it should fall, and I gaze at it in 
fascinated horror. The mother does not trouble 
about it or seem to fear any such thing, for she 
plants herself before my guard, and pushing a 
very soiled card under the guard with a sudden 
flip of her fingers, asks if I will ‘rub a bit of 
rubber on the back to take the marks off?’ I 
— it back, and curtly say I cannot spare time ; 

ut she is not to be done, and says: ‘ Well, give 
me the rubber, and I’ll do it myself.’ I feel 
in my pockets, but fail to find any, and tell her 
so; upon which she picks up her baby, gives 
me a withering look, and saying scornfully, ‘A 
fine sort of post-office’ marches out and bangs 
the door. 

No sooner shut, than open it is thrown, and 
a whole bevy of young ladies rush in. ‘Can 
you tell us if to-morrow is a free day for Ken- 
sington Museum, please?’ I pass my new map 
over the guard and state that a list of places 
and days is on the back. After much search- 
ing, a hopeless ‘I can’t find it’ reaches my 
ear ; and so, if I want any peace, I know I must 
give or find the desired information, so I give 
it. As they troop out, I rise wearily and shut 
my office, 

When I get indoors, my sister says, ‘You 
look tired, Tom,’ in a sympathetic tone, and she 
bustles about, getting supper and doing other 
things to make a tired man comfortable. Just 
as I am getting to an end of my writing, she 
looks over my shoulder and asks, ‘Are you 
bound to finish that to-night?’ to which I nod 
an affirmative. Then she says timidly, ‘You’ve 
made a blot on that sheet,’ pointing with her 
finger to a disfiguring spot of ink on one page. 

‘Shall I copy it out for you?’ she asks kindly, 
and being the most agreeable of all the unofficial 
questions put to me that day, I assent. Dead 
silence for a bit, and I stretch myself on the 


| sofa and doze. Presently she looks up and ex- 
| claims in dismay, ‘Tom, I can’t get all my copy 
|on one sheet. What shall I do?’—‘Put it on 
another ;’ and I fall asleep. 


TWO HOURS IN A PRISON. 


As honest people have to pay taxes to secure the 
punishment of rogues, and as these individuals 
must be housed, fed, and clothed during their 
term of imprisonment, it may possibly interest 
some of our readers to have an account of what 
we saw during two hours in the Birmingham 
Jail. Since the prisons have become Government 
property, their number has been considerably 
diminished, in the hope of thereby reducing the 
annual expenditure. Each building has its proper 
allotment of prisoners ; consequently, there is less 
liability to overcrowding than formerly. The 
governors and sub-officials have been replaced by 
military men. The rules regarding the admission 
of visitors are far stricter than they used to be; 
indeed, it is now a privilege to be allowed to go 
over a prison. 

On reaching the building, the visiting magis- 
trate, who accompanied us, rang the bell of the 
central gateway, upon which the keeper let us 
into the courtyard, and then, ascending some 
steps, produced his keys and opened the gates of 
the prison. The vestibule of the great central 
hall was entered, and we were introduced to a 
military personage, who proved to be the chief 
warder. The hall is particularly striking. It is 
long, lofty, light, and airy, so constructed that 
officials stationed at the various points can see 
from end to end, there being no corner or pillar 
where any one can hide; even the staircases 
and galleries are of metallic trellis-work. With 
clanking of keys, the chief warder took us into 
one of the men’s cells, which was a sample of the 
rest. It was empty, the prisoners in that set 
being out for exercise, which they are allowed 
to have one hour a day. The cell was narrow, 
but a good height, well ventilated, and exceed- 
ingly clean. The floor was — the prisoner 
having washed it as a part of his daily duty. 
The plank which formed the bed was set up 
endwise in one corner, and the bed-clothing rolled 
like a knapsack and placed on the top. There 
was a little table, stool, brush, comb, tin plate, 
and mug. The window, of thick glass and 
strongly barred, was high up; the door was 
ponderous, and its lock so made that, if necessary, 
it could be turned three times, but only one of 
the head officials could turn it the third time. 
In the middle of the door was an arrangement 
for passing the food through to the occupant ; 
whilst near the top was a clever contrivance 
whereby the warder could ,look into the cell 
without being seen by the prisoner. The gas in 
each cell is under the control of the officials, and 
the bell, which the prisoner can ring, strikes an 
indicator, showing the number of the cell to 
which the bell belongs. 

The prisoners march out to exercise under the 
eye of an officer, while another watches them 
during the exercise, which consists of quick 
walking along the paths of an extensive piece of 
ground, enclosed by high walls; the intervening 
space is utilised for growing vegetables for the 
prison consumption. On passing the chief warder, 
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each man had to salute him, which gave us 
an opportunity of observing the faces, Some 
looked hopelessly depraved, whilst others showed 


an intelligence and a certain innocency which | 


made one feel that they were not regular ‘jail- 
birds.’ The felons are distinguished from their 
less guilty comrades in crime by being dressed 
in a lighter brown ; but all wear a badge on the 
left breast bearing the number of the cell to 
which they belong: by that number they are 
known, me | not by any name. On returning from 
exercise, each prisoner as he enters the central 
hall has to answer to his number, which is noted 
by an officer, who stands slate in hand. 

The prisoners are employed in some kind of 


work, though not all of an apparently punitive char- | 
Every part of the building, both the men’s | 


acter. 
and the women’s divisions, is scrupulously clean, 
and this, it appears, is most irksome to some of the 
pesos who do not like the compulsory clean- 
iness of place and person. The ventilation seems 
perfect, and the fare, of its kind, is good. The 
food, which is given out according to weight and 
measure, is prepared and cooked by prisoners 
under supervision, The soup was cooking when 
we were in the kitchen, and both smelled and 
tasted savoury. Large boilers were filled with 
gruel, being prepared for an evening meal. In 
another part, small brownish loaves were being 
made wt pat dey All the prison cooking is done 
by steam. 

The most painful sight was that of the tread- 
mill, which grinds the corn, and the pumping, 
which raises the water. Each man is partitioned 
off, so that he cannot see his neighbour, and not 
a word is allowed to be uttered, but absolute 
silence prevails, broken only by the stern voice 
of an officer when any prisoner lags in his work. 
The oakum-picking is also very hard work, to 
judge by the stuff we tried, and in winter it is 
so unbendable that it has to be softened. 

It made one sigh to see some of the nice faces 
of the female prisoners. Not a few unfortunate 
creatures, we are told on authority, find them- 
selves within the walls of our prisons through 
the vindictiveness of their mistresses. Who that 
has spent even two hours in a jail would have 
any one ‘taken up,’ except when compelled 
for the public safety? The weary, monotonous 
routine, the rigid discipline, the ever-following 
official eye, the ceaseless clanking of keys, and 
the silence, apart from the punishment imposed 
and the disgrace incurred, are sufficient to make 
even a two hours’ visit a memory for life. 

The prisoners daily assemble for prayers in 
the chapel. The men sit on hard bare benches 


with wooden backs, the officials so placed that | 
The females, with | 


they can see each prisoner. 
their warders (also women) sit in a gallery at 
the end of the chapel. Their faces cannot be 


seen, because a lattice-work is thrown across the | 


entire length of the gallery. A multitude of 


thoughts rushed into one’s mind to see such faces | 
. a . | 
turned upon one, and to hear such voices join in | 


selected portions of the Church service. 

Books are lent to the prisoners according to 
their behaviour, a privilege which they appreciate. 
Under certain regulations, their friends may 
visit them. The visiting-room is divided into 
compartments for each visitor, and a seat is 
provided for an officer. The prisoner enters 


| by another door into a compartment facing the 
| Visitor, but each is so divided and caged off that 
| nothing can be passed or thrown to the prisoner. 

Alas! on some, neither severity nor kindness 
produces any salutary effect; and when they 
are again sent into the midst of teeming popula- 
tions, they join themselves to others as Baal, or 
worse, repeating even greater enormities, and 
again falling into the hands of the law. To come 
into actual contact with the criminal classes is 
to make one devoutly thankful that so many 
are striving to counteract the tide of evil running 
through the land. God speed all such, when or 
| where or however they may be working ! 


CHOOSING THE MISTLETOE. 


‘Twas Christmas Eve, and all the land 
Had donned a robe of spotless white, 
When through the orchard, hand in hand, 
We went amid the waning light. 

For you had left the cheerful town, 
And walked a mile across the snow, 

To hold the apple branches down, 
And help me choose the mistletoe. 


Each tempting bough with frost was wreathed ; 
The creamy berries grew so high, 
They shone like pearls in silver sheathed 
Against the brightness of the sky. 
It must have been the sunset red 
Which lent my cheeks that crimson glow, 
As, softly o’er my drooping head, 
You—held a spray of mistletoe. 


The glory of the west grew pale 
And faded to a primrose bar; 
Grave Twilight dropped her misty veil, 
And clasped it with a diamond star, 
The chimes rang out for Evensong 
Before we thought ‘twas time to go: 
It always seems to take so long 
When two must choose the mistletoe. 


Since then, the years have rolled away, 
And other lips sweet stories tell ; 
And other lovers stroll to-day 
Adown the path we loved so well. 
Dear heart, old memories make me weep, 
But you—you only smile to know 
That with Love’s dearest gifts I keep 
A withered spray of mistletoe. 
E. MatHEsSon. 


** TO CONTRIBUTORS. 
| lst. All communications should be addressed to the 
| € Editor, 339 High Street, Edinburgh.’ 
2d. For its return in case of ineligibility, postage-stamps 
should accompany every manuscript. 
3d. To secure their safe return if ineligible, ALL Manu- 
SCRIPTS, whether accompanied by a letter of advice or 
otherwise, should have the writer’s Name and Address 
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by a stamped and directed envelope. 
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do his best to ensure the safe return of ineligible papers. 
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